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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

By CARL ENGEL 

ONE hundred years ago — in May 1822, to be exact — "The 
Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review," published in 
London and sold by Baldwin, Cradock and Joy in Pater- 
noster-Row, contained in its XlVth number an article entitled 
"Sketch of the State of Music in London." These sketches of cur- 
rent musical life in London, and also in Paris, were regular features 
of the magazine. The one to which I am referring begins with gen- 
eral reflections on the difliculty of applying a measure to the 
proportions of art. In a style that would be learned and is but the 
afterglow of the classic period, the reviewer laments the fact that 
we are almost unconscious of artistic progress and that to watch 
it would be "of little more avail than the hourly inspection of the 
grass of the field." Perhaps the anonymous gentleman of The 
Quarterly Musical Magazine was merely looking for a suitable 
way of beginning his review and was not so fortunate as to find 
for that purpose an earlier culprit — ^preceding him, say, by fifty or 
seventy-five years — whom to expose in the pillory of censorious 
rebuke. For whatever purpose the assertion was made, in the 
light of the present state of music in the world, it would seem 
hopelessly, pathetically mistaken. If the reviewer, to-day, has any 
fault to find, it is certainly not with the slowness of musical 
progress. On the contrary, the problem he is facing is not one 
of watching tender blades of grass, raising shyly their points to 
heaven, but how to follow — if he cannot be ahead of it — ^the 
mad, careening course of a race. Therefore the attempt at 
supplying the "Musical Quarterly" with anything like an up-to- 
date department of "Views and Reviews" would seem sheer folly. 
And yet that is precisely the task which the distinguished editor 
of this magazine has assigned to me. Yes, this department of 
"Views and Reviews" — if it should prove at all practicable — ^is 
to form part of subsequent issues: some sidelights on musical 
happenings that will furnish the contemporary with easy rubrica- 
tion, and posterity with helpful suggestions regarding our short- 
comings. At least, the poor scribe of a hundred years hence 
who may be put to the same sort of straits, may thank me for 
giving him a chance conveniently to start his series of articles by 
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showing how badly I have gone about my job. The thought of 
that eventuahty must cheer me in a moment of sincere misgivings. 



One hundred years ago, the English reviewer was calling at- 
tention to the unquestionable increase in the "notice and estima- 
tion which foreign compositions, foreign execution, and foreign 
professors" had attracted. Lo ! here is one point on which we shake 
the phantom hand that penned those lines. The condition in 
which England was at the time is precisely that of our America. 
The scene has shifted, but the play is the same. "Foreign pro- 
fessors" — save the mark— are with us in goodly number. Tom 
Noddy has but to hang a -witch or a -slcy to his name, or inter- 
ject it with unpronounced aspirates and sibilants, and his fortune 
is made. The mania for the "foreign" element in art and in 
artists is perhaps the most remarkable trait of our era. Art is 
supposedly of no country, is international. And yet it would 
seem that every nation, every clan cultivates an artistic expres- 
sion of its own, for the commercial advantages of the wholesale 
export trade. Here is contact with, and difference from, our 
elders. The musical export was monopolized first by Italy, reach- 
ing from London to the wildernesses of the Neva where a village 
of mud huts and wooden palaces was named St. Petersburg. 
Then it was Germany; now it is the whole world. The Swedish 
ballet danced in Paris, the Russian ballet in Madrid; American 
singers lately "invaded" England; and we, in America, have 
them all. And all sing, fiddle, strum and hop in praise of the 
almighty dollar and its purchasing power. 

During the war-troubled years of a declining eighteenth 
century until long after the Napoleonic campaigns, the pound 
sterling ruled the money and the music markets. Haydn went 
twice to London, even as Richard Strauss went to New York. 
Mozart, the Wunderkind, played for His Britannic Majesty, 
and took back sovereigns to Salzburg. Beethoven, although he 
never crossed the channel, did not disdain English "commissions." 
On his deathbed, he turned to London for financial succor. Lon- 
don was the home of J. B. Cramer as much as it had been that of 
Handel. The latter was composer and opera impresario, the 
former pedagogue and publisher. Sebastien Erard went to Lon- 
don when the threatening French revolution disturbed his patient 
toil in Paris, even as Heinrich Engelhard Steinweg, founder of 
the Steinway firm, emigrated to New York after the German 
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riots of 1848. Clementi had an estate at Evesham, Pade- 
rewski a ranch in California. The "strolhng players" who passed 
through London in those years are legion. Angelica Catalani 
fled the gilded snares of Napoleon, to earn within one year at 
Covent Garden £l6,700. "Weber still beat time with a music 
roll. Louis Spohr, conducting the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
1820, at the rehearsal pulled a baton from his pocket, to the 
dismay of that estimable body. At night, old Viotti was in the 
audience. Incidentally, Baillot and Paganini got some of Albion's 
gold— which is but a reminder that there were violinists before 
Messrs. Auer and Sevcik went into the business of hatching swans 
and goslings. Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devrient introduced Schu- 
bert's songs in the salons of Grosvenor Square before, on the 
Continent, they had gone much beyond the city limits of Vienna. 
London alone could afford to have Henriette Sontag and Marie 
Malibran sing upon one stage in one evening. Stendhal, in the 
Journal de Paris, on Feb. 16, 1825, wrote enviously: "Mme. 
Pasta part pour Londres en avril." Weber breathed his last 
amid the Thames fog. Chopin was on his way to the English 
capital, when Lutetia retained him, and not until the end of his 
short life did he make that last sfage of the trip, when he was no 
longer fit for journeys in coach or packet. Mendelssohn triumphed 
at the court of St. James. Moscheles squatted in British 
society, where a Lord Saltoun played the guitar, a Duke of 
Leinster the double-bass and an Earl of Arundel the trumpet. 
These are mere outlines; to add the filling details would be tedious. 
The picture is clear enough to show the resemblance with present- 
day conditions in New York. Money not only talks, it sings and 
plays. 



Riches and love of the beautiful are the loam that nourishes 
art. America has marl to spare. And the advantages of such 
abundance are obvious. What if we are overrun with "foreign 
professors," if the annual deluge of concerts brings down upon 
us much that is crude, mediocre or charlatanic — America has 
a fresher interest in musical matters, to-day, than any other 
country in the world. Nor do I mean by America the half- 
dozen centers of the East and West. The people who love whole- 
cloth music — ^not the ragged edge of it — are spread from ocean 
to ocean. And this statement is not made in an attempt to be 
patriotic at all cost; for one of patriotism's first duties is the 
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fearless pointing to flaw and error. I might support my claim 
in more ways than one, but shall be content to cite the tour of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, during the season 1921-22. These four 
men represent a rather high standard, and to read the list of towns 
in which they played, to houses better filled than in some of the 
large cities, is a revelation. Having no "school" of our own, 
as yet, we turn an open mind to all others. 

In Paris, the Sunday concerts still cling to the bewhiskered 
classics and to a few mildly modern things of the French school, 
with a sprinkling of Russian. Chauvinism excludes everything 
else. Adherents of the various "chapelles" and sainted circles lead 
hermetic lives; a few resort to midway methods in selfish propa- 
ganda. When Pierre Monteux conducted the "London Sym- 
phony" by Vaughan Williams in Paris, last year, one of the best 
and supposedly most averti critics confessed to never having heard 
the composer's name before, and asked whether he was American 
or English. Jean-Aubry has done more than any one else to 
bring musical Frenchmen and Britons together. In Berlin, it 
is nothing unusual to find from eight to twelve concerts in one 
evening. But what modern music they offer, is generally of the 
home-made kind. With the restoration of peace, these things 
may change. Poor, suffering, glorious Vienna has at least Schoen- 
berg's private musicales, and in the hour of her greatest hard- 
ships she is still the wonderful, music-mad, hospitable city that 
welcomes Ravel and Puccini. London is having a busy time 
giving each one of the youngest English school a chance. And 
they go about it in a businesslike fashion, not unmindful of what 
systematic advertising will do. But it takes America to have 
that vast concourse of musical talent from everyw^here, to listen 
in one week to Casella, Strauss and Prokofieff. Many a com- 
poser has heard the ideal performance of his work, not in his 
native land, but here. Humperdinck, who has gone to dwell 
with the angels for whom he has written such nobly simple strains, 
was "Professor Pumpernickel" to the children in his "Konigs- 
kinder." Granados found the last and greatest artistic joy of 
his life in that same Metropolitan Opera House. Ernest Bloch 
has reached a haven on these shores. That the critics in New 
York and Philadelphia writhed under his suite for viola and 
orchestra, is natural; that they derided it, beslimed it, did not 
surprise me. Bela Bartok is casting longing glances in our direc- 
tion. Louis Aubert, who has been made the subject of a mono- 
graph by Louis Vuillemin, saw his "For^t Bleue" first performed 
in Boston, his "mattresse-oeuvre" as the enthusiastic biographer 
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thinks, which France still ignores. Granted, in this instance, 
France has not missed a great deal — ^for in matters of hospitality 
small blunders will occur. New York's "L'oiseau bleu" was 
bird of the same feather. But it is well to place on record the 
admission of the publishing interests of Durand in Paris, that 
England and especially America — and England and America 
only — ^have made it possible for that enterprising firm to support 
and publish the works of Debussy, Ravel, Schmitt and a host 
of other modem Frenchmen. The quantity of their music ac- 
tually sold in France cannot begin to compare with what is yearly 
exported to New York, to Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
In a most certain manner has America assumed the patronage 
of music. Let us forget our crudities, let an ungrateful Europe 
snub us, we have done well if we can say that for us the presses 
at Nanterre are busy printing Debussy and Gabriel Faure, and 
that the younger men find a kindly disposed publisher because 
"Au moins, ga se vendra en Amerique." 

And what are American publishers doing? — publishing, 
publishing until the country is swamped with novelties, new 
editions, and the cry is loud that they are overproducing. There 
are two types of music publishers in America: first, the dairymen 
who conduct a legitimate business, have to look after hundreds 
of milch cows, and try to serve the public with clean and unadul- 
terated nutriment — that the public at large does not take to 
cream, is a fault of the stomach; second, there are the proprietors 
of racing stables, with a string of fast blood, who stake a fortune 
on a filly and run it to death in making the post. Mix the two 
kinds of enterprises, as the case has been — send your cows to 
the track or your jockey to the cow barn, and the result is dis- 
aster. The get-rich-quick idea has demoralized American com- 
posers and music publishers. It has led people to compose who 
are not musicians, and people to publish who are nothing but 
tradesmen, and poor ones at that. For they expect to make a 
showing by peddhng canned milk or running a merry-go-round. 
In Paris alone, there are more high-grade publishers of serious 
music, enjoying a world-wide reputation, than there are in all 
the States of the Union. And they sell their high-grade wares 
to America. What's wrong with the American publisher? Why 
must we have a "Society for the Publication of American Music"? 
What support does the publisher get who prints an American work 
for which he knows the sale cannot be immediate, or large at any 
time? Can he escape the temptation to publish "trash," if 
trash is what he has laboriously made the public believe it wants? 
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There is infinitely more musical value in some of our so-called 
"popular" music than in the cheap sob-stuflF with chromo titles 
and the vile "teaching pieces" with which the musical sense of 
our children is being killed off. The music publishing industry 
needs "shrewd idealists" of the Belaief sort. 



In France you have, besides the Durands, the Heugels, 
three generations of music publishers grown rich through the 
many operas of Massenet and the one "Louise" of Charpentier. 
Henri Heugel, son of the founder and father of the present direc- 
tor, was a clever old man. Crowned with his little black scull 
cap on his high, bald head, he throned in carefully guarded seclu- 
sion, visible only to a favored few, tenacious, the perfect type of 
ancient immobility in business methods. His weekly paper, 
"Le Menestrel," breathed the same spirit. And yet it is one of 
the best informed in matters of musical news and of Parisian 
theatres. It often brings an interesting "leader." A recent 
one was an appreciation of Berlioz by the late Saint-Saens. We 
gain the impression that Berlioz was of yesteryear or that Saint- 
Saens reached prodigious antiquity. The dean of French com- 
posers culls from his personal reminiscences; he knew Berlioz 
and speaks of him as of somebody in the flesh. It is not the Ber- 
lioz of legends, created mostly by Berlioz himself. Briefly but 
penetratingly Saint-Saens analyzes the man and his work. We 
are reminded that Wagner assimilated, evolved, matured, while 
Berlioz sprang into being whole and full grown. At a time when 
a Symphony by Haydn, played by thirty musicians, was greeted 
with shouts: "What noise, mon Dieu, what noise!" Berlioz 
had the audacity to demand fifty violins, five hundred performers. 
Truly, a madman. He gave music the bent towards the gigan- 
tic, to which our present musical "bibelots" and atonal snatches 
are the answer. Berlioz asked young Saint-Saens to make the 
piano reduction of "Lelio." No better man to do it; Saint- 
Saens' score reading, 'prima vista, was astounding and so conceded 
even by Wagner. Besides this striving for cyclopean effect, there 
was the romantic admiration for brigands and highwaymen. 
Schiller's "Rauber" put a new tuck into literature. Byron 
set a fashion. Everybody loved a bad man, from the heroic 
Corsaire to the comic opera Fra Diavolo. Saint-Saens tells us 
that Berlioz spoke lightly of Pergolesi's "Serva padrona," did 
not care for Handel, considered Bach a sort of "fort en theme" 
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until the day that Saint -Saens showed him the poet in the con- 
trapuntist, and explained to him the meaning of the title "The 
well-tempered clavichord." A rich life that, which reached back 
to the early years of romanticism and stood before the latest 
manifestations of futurism with the admission that music is 
venturesomely entering "dans des regions qui m'echappent." 
Often it is best for a composer that the man die young. ' Thus only 
may he hope for some space of after-life. The public seemingly 
cannot forgive a man who survives himself. And not every one, 
like Verdi, grows younger with advancing age. Max Bruch 
actually died last year, "long after the definite close of the Jaeger- 
woollen period in music. 

Brigandage and the stage had fraternized before Berlioz's 
and Schiller's day. When "The Beggar's Opera" was first pro- 
duced in 1728, it had a run of sixty -three nights and drew larger 
crowds than Handel's "Richard I" and "Admeto." It was 
viewed with greatest alarm. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached against it. Dean Swift defended it. Certainly, "the 
vox populi was in favor of this immoral drama." Some held 
that it exerted a deplorable influence. One of the most emphatic 
among them was Sir John Hawkins: 

The effects of the Beggar's Opera on the minds of the people have 
fulfilled the prognostications of many that it would prove injurious to 
society. Rapine and violence have been gradually increasing ever since 
its first representation: the rights of property, and the obligation of the 
laws that guard it, are disputed upon principle. — Young men, appren- 
tices, clerks in public offices, and others, disdaining the arts of honest 
industry, and captivated with the charms of idleness and criminal 
pleasure, now betake themselves to the road, affect politeness in the very 
act of robbery, and in the end become victims to the justice of their 
country; and men of discernment, who have been at the pains of tracing 
this evil to its scource, have found that not a few of those, who, during 
these last fifty years have paid to the law the forfeit of their lives, have 
in the course of their pursuits been emulous to imitate the manners 
and general character of MacheWth. 

Now Macheath, as portrayed in the New York revival of 
"The Beggar's Opera," last year, was a very attractive rogue. 
And it so happened that the revival fell in with the most startling 
and spectacular succession of robberies and murders, thefts of 
jewels and securities, which necessitated the turning of the city 
into an armed camp. Perhaps we must thank the coolness of 

'An "obituary" of the composer Saint-Sagns was written twenty-one years ago, 
after the performance of his opera "Les Barbares" in 1901, by no less distinguished a 
necrologist than Claude Debussy. The article has been included in the recently pub- 
lished collection of Debussy's criticisms and essays, "Monsieur Croche, Antidilettante." 
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New York theatre-goers towards this deUghtfully ancient and 
fresh little play, if it was stopped in time, before the rascality 
outgrew all bounds. In England, the revival at the Lyric Theatre 
in Hammersmith reached its 600th performance on Nov. 14, 
1921! The play inaugurated the musical season 1921-22 at 
Manchester, with Mr. Eugene Goossens conducting the orches- 
tra. And yet, we have heard of no crime-wave in England 
subsequent to these performances. It remains a pity that the 
charming production at the "Greenwich Village Theatre" had 
to close prematurely for lack of a public educated enough to 
enjoy it. 

Mr. Frederick Austin, who prepared the musical part of the 
revival, is said to be writing, or has perhaps completed, a "Tramp's 
Opera." The possibilities are many, if we continue along those 
lines. How will New York take to the tramp, scorning the 
beggar.'' Ask no prognostication in matters where the dear 
public is concerned. If New York audiences present their prob- 
lem, Louis Laloy seems to have some definite ideas on those of 
Paris. Hear and compare. M. Laloy needs no introduction; 
he is an astute critic, a fine scholar; friend of Debussy, he wrote 
a sympathetic, though perhaps not a definitive, biography during 
the master's lifetime. His book on "La Musique Chinoise" is 
compact, readable and instructive. M. Laloy finds that Paris- 
ian audiences have much changed since 1914, and especially 
since 1918. The public of to-day has learned little, and has 
much forgotten. Yet it is full of good intentions, and therefore 
the responsibility of those providing it with entertainment is 
doubly grave. Theirs is the power to purify taste, or fully to 
corrupt it. (Alas! we have heard this before, and might quote 
Faust on Easter Morning.) Before the war, already, Parisian 
audiences were largely composed of foreigners and "nouveaux 
riches." At the play, one third of the spectators barely under- 
stood French at all, another third had but vague notions of gram- 
mar or history. The rest — notre Slite intellectuelle — ^has now 
broken away and frequents such places as the Vieux-Colombier, 
the Comedie-Montaigne, the TheMre des Arts, in short, the little 
theatres, seating not more than three hundred, where the young- 
est, the most advanced, like Messrs. Jean Sarment and Crom- 
melynck, find favor. Large musical productions, of course, are 
not feasible within so limited a frame. And yet they were not 
more than three hundred, those who acclaimed Debussy's "Pel- 
leas et Melisande" at its first performance, and slowly communi- 
cated their enthusiasm to vaster numbers. M. Laloy is of the 
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opinion that if this opera had been brought out in 1919 or 1920, 
the group of intelhgent listeners would not have exceeded two 
hundred, with the rest of the hall full of dreary boobs {mornes 
hadauds). Before the war, Parisian audiences were sceptic, 
ironic, suspicious, restive, but capable also of vehement passion 
and ardor if they but listened to their hearts. M. de Diaghilev, 
who has wandered with his Russian dancers the length and breadth 
of every clime, did not conceal his preference for that public, 
though it had mercilessly howled down "Le Sacre du Printemps," 
while it burned for "Le Rossignol," waxed passionate over "Boris 
Godounof," and could not see enough of "Petroushka" and "She- 
herazade." M. Laloy tells of having been asked to see a new 
ballet, not long ago, at a gala performance; a male dancer, at- 
tired in a pair of bathing pants, slowly gyrated and wriggled in 
the midst of a polychrome setting. The orchestra consisted 
chiefly of tam-tams, automobile sirens and klaxons, lashed into 
resonant fury. The pre-war public would have yelled. Instead, 
there was polite applause — du bout des doigts — as if it had been 
"Sylvia" with Mile. Zambelli in her "tutu." The next evening 
the press was bidden; indignant protests followed, frenetic bravos, 
insults, almost fisticuffs. But the subsequent performances 
went off again under shameful indifference and unpardonably 
good behavior. In the same hall, only a short time before, Tris- 
tan, sung by an Italian troupe, had been vociferously approved; 
next came a Dutch company of singers, infinitely superior to the 
Italians, but dismissed with barely a mark of attention. Public 
curiosity was glutted. What aroused it again from its lethargy 
was an orchestra of negroes, which filled the theatre seven after- 
noons and nights to the last row in the topmost gallery — a band 
of frenzied jazzers. And M. Laloy's verdict.'' . . . "orchestre 
negre, fublic plus negre encore!" 

These observations should strike home. Have we, in New 
York, always a public that is educated enough to be discriminat- 
ing, and of suflSciently independent mind to stand by its likes 
or prejudices.'' Mr. Wiseman and Mrs. Knowitall give the signal, 
an anxiously careful clique takes it up; but politeness first and 
always, no dem.onstrations — they belong to the Latin temperament. 
The press may gibe, or kill with silence; around tea tables may 
form hostile "camps," and artistic destinies may be shaped be- 
tween soup and fish. The seats to "Ladies' Night" were sold 
weeks ahead and traveling salesmen from Keokuk had to make 
their reservations early. "The Beggar's Opera" went begging. 
In concert or at the opera, stars will fill the house, music will 
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not, unless it be a Wagner program or Tschaikowsky's Pathe- 
tique. But let the word go round, that it is a Scythian dancer 
in bathing pants, and that said dancer in said pants represents 
the latest in newly discovered "aesthetic values," then you may 
be sure of seven afternoons and evenings "full house," with the 
same politely approbative audience, plus negre encore — on Broad- 
way as in the Champs Elysees. 



Two monuments, commemorating the genius of Beethoven, 
owe their completion to the generous impulse of musicians. The 
first is Beethoven's statue at Bonn. In December 1835, a com- 
mittee sent out an appeal for funds. Collections were slow. 
Schumann expressed under four different pseudonyms divergent 
views on the question of a fitting monument. It was Franz 
Liszt who provided, with public appearances, the necessary 
money which made possible the unveiling, in August 1845. The 
other monument is Beethoven's Life by Alexander Wlieelock 
Thayer. It is the more significant, the more imposing one of 
the two. It has now, for the first time, been issued in the author's 
own language, "edited, revised and amended from the English 
manuscript and German editions of Hermann Deiters and Hugo 
Riemann, concluded, and all the documents newly translated by 
Henry Edward Krehbiel." The vicissitudes of Thayer's life- 
work were many and strange ones. Thej^ have been interest- 
ingly recounted in Mr. Krehbiel's Introduction. Unfinished, 
when the pen dropped from Thayer's hand, the collating of the 
vast material, garnered by long and patient research, was 
carried on by Thayer's German collaborator. Dr. Deiters. He 
died as the proof sheets of the fourth volume began to reach him. 
Dr. Hugo Riemann then was entrusted with completing the re- 
vision and supervising the publication of the last volumes. The 
road seemed clear now for Mr. Krehbiel to perform his arduous 
task, having been asked by Mr. Thayer's niece and heir, Mrs. 
Jabez Fox of Cambridge, Massachusetts, to prepare an English 
edition. But the road was neither clear nor short. Aside from 
the enormous labors that fell to the American editor — labors 
which his wonderful energy, his ever-green enthusiasm alone 
could accomplish — circumstances beyond the control of Mr. 
Krehbiel placed obstacle after obstacle in the way of final publi- 
cation. Here intervened once more the generosity, the noble 
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"geste" of Beethoven's admirers and interpreters. Mr. Krehbiel 
says in the short Postscript to his Introduction: 

In the Spring of 1920 the Beethoven Association, composed of 
musicians of high rank, who had given a remarkably successful series 
of concerts of Beethoven's chamber-music in New York in the season 
1919-20, at the suggestion of O. G. Sonneck and Harold Bauer resolved 
to devote the proceeds of the concerts to promoting the publication of 
Thayer's biography. To this act of artistic philanthropy the appear- 
ance of the work is due.* 

When the second volume was originally published, the Edin- 
burgh Review, in 1873, had this to say: 

It is impossible to wish for a more complete and trustworthy anal- 
ysis of the first thirty-five years of his life than that which Mr. Thayer 
has given. But it is strangely wanting in literary merit. No one who 
wishes to know what is known about Beethoven can disregard so im- 
portant a work, or can fail to be thankful to Mr. Thayer for the loving 
labour expended on it. But to read the book is a labour and a weari- 
ness; and we long for the advent of the biographer, whether German 
or English, who will make the dry bones live and conjure them into the 
true likeness of so great a man. 

This critic had the German translation before him. It 
was perhaps unfair to judge the original text by that. Now 
Thayer's book comes to us largely, if not wholly, in the author's 
own words. It must be confessed that they do not in anything 
approach the verbal orchestration of Carlyle, the cadenced am- 
plitude of Macaulay, or the rich imagery of Francis Thompson, 
if that is what tlie English reviewer meant. In matters of style, 
Thayer could have learned frona his neighbor Burton in Trieste. 
We shall continue to want d'Indy's "Beethoven" near at hand, 
shall want to consult a German biography (not necessarily Schin- 
dler's, rather possibly that of Thomas-San-Galli or Bekker) if 
for no other reason than to read some of the documents and letters 
in the German of Beethoven himself. There are stretches in 
Thayer's book that seem like a stenographic court report. But 
that is in the nature of the thing. The case of Beethoven vs. 
The People was eminently one for judicial probing, for cross- 
examination of eye-witnesses, for exposing false testimony. 

Thayer wanted to present the story of Beethoven the man, 
rather than the composer. Painstaking investigation, impar- 
tial weighing of the evidence collected, have produced a narra- 
tive which is among the most absorbing in all literature. The 

•The Beethoven Association is represented in America for its edition of Thayer's 
"Life" by the printers of the three volumes, G. Schirmer, Inc., and in Great Britain 
by Novello & Co., Ltd.— Ed. 
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sequence of events is as unbroken as the scrupulous historian 
could make it; the picture of Beethoven's character as true to 
nature as deft and fearless blending of all traits could paint it. 
The composer of genius may stand revealed a mortal not devoid 
of moral flaws. There is consolation in the knowledge that 
Beethoven was as humanly fallible as the rest of us. The de- 
plorable effects of his deafness may have warped his outlook on 
life, his estimation of friends and relatives. We may be asked 
to watch the progress of petty doubt gnawing at this big heart. 
Some of his acts, his sayings, may be explained only on patho- 
logic grounds. But all the more gigantic does he loom before us, 
freed from the veils of myth and fabrication, in all his woe and 
tragic grandeur. And yet, not every riddle has been solved, not 
every question answered. Their remain problems, tantalizing 
to the hunter of details and dates. There have been recently 
and there will, undoubtedly, be further contributions to this 
life that ended less than a century ago. But little that may be 
brought to light can alter the structure of the monument that 
Thayer designed for Beethoven. 

The last craftsman to work upon the edifice is Mr. Krehbiel. 
His share is vastly more than that of placing coping stones or 
adding final touches. Throughout the three volumes we en- 
counter his observations, contained in helpful notes or piercing 
elucidations on some controversy. There may be room for 
criticism of the critical Mr. Krehbiel, when it comes to a closer 
examination of some of his translations from the German into 
English. The ideal edition of Beethoven's Life should have con- 
tained a fair sprinkling of samples in Beethoven's own German 
as well as in his strange French. Always authoritative in matters 
of fact, Mr. Krehbiel's collaboration gives these pages their 
crowning value; for it is in Thayer's spirit that the American 
editor has supplemented the American author. 



Mr. Henry Davey's "History of English Music" (J. Curwen 
& Sons, Ltd.) has been issued in a second edition, "revised and 
rewritten with appendix to 1921." The first edition appeared 
in 1895. Twenty -six years is a long time to pass before a reprint 
of so generally excellent a work was necessary or practicable. 
The war interfered. But even so, appreciation for this book 
does not seem to have been as widespread as might have been 
expected. Mr. Davey has compiled the valuable results of much 
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original research. Nothing seems omitted from John Dunstable 
to Tonic Sol-fa. That the author has, here and there, an axe 
of his own to grind, and does it with the sputtering of many a 
spark, is amusing rather than annoying. Mr. Davey is adducing 
a considerable amount of new material. Something of the spirit 
that animated his investigation may be seen in a remark anent 
Royal MSS. Appendix 58: "It is this MS. which enables us to 
claim for England the glory of having invented instrumental 
as well as vocal composition." Rule, Britannia! The preface 
to the second edition is priggish; the appendix woefully incom- 
plete. England is richer to-day in musical talents than it has 
been in centuries. A mere enumeration of names tries to do 
justice to this renaissance. It would have been better, had Mr. 
Davey contented himself with carrying his account not farther 
than the year 1895 of his original edition. Such sentences as: 
"Lady composers have been active," followed by a list of female 
amateurs (Dr. Ethel Smyth for exception), add nothing to the 
usefulness of the volume. American readers should be pardoned 
a feeling of pride in finding mention of the MS. of sacred and 
secular music by Giles Farnaby, once in the possession of Amer- 
ica's first native composer who was also a signatory of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; it is known as The HopMnson MS. 
at Philadelphia. The undated printed copy of Parthenia in- 
violaia for virginals and bass-viol must be consulted at the Public 
Library of New York. In speaking of Sir Henry Bishop, Mr. 
Davey writes: "The final account of Bishop's works was contrib- 
uted by Mr. F. Corder to The Musical Quarterly, January, 1918." 



If it were discovered, to-day, that Richard Wagner in his 
lifetime had committed murder and escaped punishment, it would 
be interesting to know, but not necessarily a surprise. Certainly, 
it would not diminish the musician's achievement. Wagner re- 
mains a great genius, in spite of the fact that he was amoral and 
held to a code of his own. He was selfish and petty. Had these 
traits required to be put into the strongest possible light, "The 
Nietzsche- Wagner Correspondence," gathered in book form by 
Nietzsche's sister, Frau Elisabeth Foerster, would have sufficed to 
do so.i The reading of this book is not unbroken joy. Wagner's 

'Some very interesting excerpts from that book, then in preparation by the trans- 
lator. Miss Kerr, were published in the Musical Quarterly in July, 1918, pp. 466-489, 
under the title of "Wagner and Nietzsche — The Beginning and End of their Friendship." 
The book is published by Boni & Liveright, New York — Ed. 
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gigantic figure dwindles in the progress; the bold image of Nietzsche 
gains in size. These letters, together with Frau Foerster's connect- 
ing narrative, have now been published in English (translated 
by Caroline V. Kerr). For hors d'ceucre, Mr. H. L. Mencken, the 
brilliant writer, has obliged the American publishers with a short 
Introduction. It is mildly salted nuts. Try as you will, these 
letters offer problems which lie so deep beneath the surface, that 
superficial explanations fail. At the beginning of the corre- 
spondence, Wagner, the former political exile, had become a social 
outcast. During the last night of Nietzsche's first week-end visit 
to Villa Triebschen, the wife of Hans von Biilow gave birth to 
Wagner's son, Siegfried. The tension in the household was high. 
Cosima had sought distraction for the master. Even genius 
occasionally finds a Sunday boresome. And moreover, it was 
particularly desirable to draw to Triebschen so estimable a person- 
age as a University Professor from Basle, young though he was. 
Nietzsche eagerly grasped the opportunity to come into more 
intimate contact with the older man, the greatest living composer 
of his age. The discussions they had were at first, no doubt, 
stimulant and elevation to both. But Wagner could not make the 
acquaintance of anyone without turning him into the serving 
Kundry of the hour. So Nietzsche soon became tlie "com- 
missioner," in town, for the ostracised family. There were 
toys to buy for Cosima's children; Wagner's autobiography had 
to be given to a printer, with no small amount of secrecy and 
caution. Rich days of intensely happy converse repaid the 
errands. In the greetings addressed to Wagner on his birthday, 
in 1870, Nietzsche wrote: "... I offer you the rarest of all wishes 
— may everything remain as it is, may the moment abide, for, 
ah! it is so beautiful!" Did the younger, the more sensitive of 
the two, so early anticipate in vague concern the end that was 
inevitable.'* If so — and it is more than likely that the answer 
should be affirmative — it must be counted all the more to Nietz- 
sche's credit that he continued servant to the man, and prophet 
to the master. Nietzsche was anxious to read Wagner his dis- 
sertation on the Greek Drama, and "was deeply wounded by 
perceiving that Wagner expected this work, in some way, to be 
a glorification of his own art." Thus did the sister see it. "But 
again, consideration for his friend won the day and no sooner 
had he returned to Basle than he set about rewriting the book." 
Not even a Nietzsche could evade the spell of Triebschen. When 
mere words had lost their power, a walk in "dreamy silence," 
along the lovely lake, would take their place. "Cosima was 
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wearing a semi-negligee of rose-colored cashmere, with broad 
revers of real lace falling to the hem of the garment, and upon her 
arm hung a large flower-trimmed hat of Florentine straw. Wagner 
was in his habitual costume worn by the Netherlands painters, 
black satin knee trousers, black velvet jacket, black silk stockings 
and a light blue satin cravat falling over a shirt of fine linen and 
real lace. The familiar velvet barret w&s posed upon his luxuriant 
brown hair." The picture is one to remember. When the 
changes in Nietzsche's work were made, not without inner struggle, 
and he humbly offered the revised version to Wagner, the latter 
acknowledged the receipt with a brief note in which we read, 
after a few expressions of empty praise: "I have just said to 
Cosima that you stand second only to her; then, for a long time, 
there is no one until we reach Lenbach, who has painted such a 
striking portrait of me." ... of ME! yes, in the velvet jacket and 
barret, — great Gods! — why not with the satin breeches and the 
Dresden brogue! No wonder Nietzsche's spirits gradually 
drooped. When later, in a letter to Cosima, he dared allude to 
his disenchantment, Wagner, from Bayreuth, upbraided him 
in angry tone: "I must let you know what we have been saying 
about you; one thing was that never in my entire life did I have 
such opportunities for masculine companionship as you seem to 
have in Basle; but if you are all determined to be hypochondriacs, 
then this intercourse will be of no value to you. There seems to 
be a lack of young women, but as my old friend Sulzer used to 
say, 'Where can we get them unless we steal them?' I should say 
that in a case of extreme necessity one would be justified in steal- 
ing. Of one thing I am firmly convinced, and that is that you 
must either get married or write an opera. One would do you 
just about as much good — or harm! — as the other. But of the 
two, I advise you to marry." Knowing the lives of Wagner and 
of Nietzsche as we do, what comment shall we make to this.'* 
Poor Nietzsche had no "old friend Sulzer" to advise him, and 
doubts had probably begun to arise in his breast about some of 
Wagner's own advice and maxims. The ultimate break is more 
strongly foreshadowed as the final pages of the book are reached, 
although Frau Foerster has tactfully excluded from it "all the 
ugly and hostile words written and said" after the silent breach 
of friendship. Nietzsche, the clearer thinker still, the finer poet 
always, was the more sharply wounded of the two, wounded some- 
how past all the power of healing. "I shuddered as I went on 
my way alone; I was ill, or rather more than ill . . . weary of the 
bitterness and harrowing suspicion that, from now on, I was 
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doomed to distrust more deeply, to despise more deeply, and to be 
more deeply alone than ever before. For I had never had any 
one but Richard Wagner!" Leaving behind him the "human, 
all-too-human" Wagner, he mounted onward, mounted in loneli- 
ness to heights where, godlike, he created himself a companion 
after his own image — Superman. 



